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TURNING THE CORNER? 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the inauguration of the Brown Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research three years ago, several research projects 
have been discussed by our Directors with representa- 
tive business men in and near Providence. The upshot 
of. thesc.discussions was a recommendation that the 
Bureau consider the possibility of intensively measuring 
and analyzing local business conditions, comparing 
these with conditions in New England and the United 
States as measured by other agencies. At that time, 
neither business men nor economists knew for a cer- 
tainty whether the analysis of economic conditions on a 
local scale would or would not prove worth while. 
Little serious attention had apparently been given to 
the question, and accordingly the project was at first 
distinctly experimental. After a year’s study of the 
problem by a member of the Brown University Depart- 
ment of Economics, a preliminary series of reports 
embodying some of his findings was published in The 
Providence Magazine, organ of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. These articles, widely circulated in 
reprint form, met with such a response from business 
men that various organizations and individuals com- 
bined to underwrite publication of the BROWN 
BUSINESS SERVICE for one year. 

The present issue is the first of the newseries, which 
will contain ten regular monthly letters, supported by 
special reports on Buying Power, Building in Provi- 
dence, The Cotton Industry in Rhode Island, and 
several other topics to be announced later. The series 
is expected to continue and expand the barometers 
presented in the earlier series (now out of print), and 
is designated for convenience Volume I. 


NARRAGANSETT POWER CONSUMPTION 


How severe has been the depression recently experi- 
enced by local industries may be seen in the power pro- 
duced and sold by the Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company, which we find constitutes a very good 
barometer for this section. The total produced for all 


purposes show it, despite the very rapid element of 
growth (averaging 10 percent per year). But it is 
shown much more clearly by the power consumption of 
approximately 55 large industrial units, which we have 
been able (through courtesy of President Barrows and 
Power Engineer Broadhead of the Company) to segre- 
gate from home consumption and other uses. 
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In Chart 1 we present a curve showing the fluctu- 
ations in industrial consumption of Narragansett power 
ever since 1919. Here too the growth element is 
naturally large, but by comparing the curve with the 
dotted line of estimated growth the reader can clearly 
see the relative extent of the decline. Almost through- 
out the first seven months of 1924 the curve fell, and 
practically ever since February it has remained below 
the growth line. But it is noteworthy that since April 
each successive decline has been less severe than the 
preceding one, and finally in August the curve took a 
horizontal course, the power consumed being exactly 
thesameasinJuly. Another significant fact is that the 
declines witnessed during this year and last were neither 
So severe nor so persistent as during the great down- 


swing from April to December, 1920. In the order of 
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magnitude, the ups and downs of 1928 and 1924 bear 
closer resemblance to those of early 1922, when the 
cotton strike was on, than to the major depression which 
preceded it. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Recent tendencies’ in Rhode Island cotton consump- 
tion support, inthe main, the conclusions drawn from 
the power~index. These data—which are especially 
tabulated for this Bureau by the Bureau of the Census— 
are graphically shown on Chart 2, in comparison with 

-éotton consumption in the entire country. 
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CHART 2. 
BALES oF COTTON CONSUMED 
IN (A)RHODE ISLAND ANDIB)UNITED STATES. 
(nit: 1000 bares.) A @) 
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Owing to the importance of cotton manufacture in 
this vicinity, it is not unnatural that consumption of 
electrical energy should reflect some of the fluctuations 
in activity of cotton mills. The full lines in Charts 1 
and 2 resemble each other in all respects except long- 
time growth: the upswing of 1919 and early 1920, the 
downswing of late 1920—-when Rhode Island mills 
cut the consumption from 28,000 to 13,000 bales per 
month—the recovery during 1921, the set-back of the 
strike in 1922, the resumption of activity later in 1922 
and early 1923, the lull during the middle of 1923, 
temporary and halting recoveries in October, 1923 and 
January, 1924, and the subsequent decline until August 
when consumption (and with it the number of spindles 
active and of spindle-hours worked) rose slightly from 
the low point of June and July. 

Other important facts are disclosed by comparing the 
full with the dotted line in Chart 2. Here also, despite 
differences in the long-time trend, the fluctuations agree 
closely, except that the 1922 strike naturally shows up 
more conspicuously in the Rhode Island curve. In the 
main, one can conclude from these curves that local 
cotton consumption has not been affected by the purely 
cyclical ebb and flow of business any more severely 
than has consumption in the rest of the country. But 
on the other hand one can clearly see the stronger 
downward pull upon the long-time trend for Rhode 


Island. In clear contrast to the gradual climb of the 
dotted curve during the six years 1919-1924, the full 
line representing Rhode Island has been persistently 
declining by about 70 bales per month, in other words 
about four percent per year. 

Of course no one familiar with developments in 
industrial history will regard this tendency as new, nor 
as one confined to this State. For over forty years, 
more particularly since 1900, the South has been 
spinning more of its own cotton. As early as 1912 the 
cotton-growing States had come to consume more cotton 
than the northern States, until now they consume 
more than half as much again as the North (4,500,000 
versus 2,800,000 bales). And judging by tendencies 
which have persisted regularly for fully twenty years, 
the South will also have in operation more spindles 
than the North before the year 1935. a eit 

These figures do not show that the cotton industry 
in New England is ‘‘on its last leg;’’ indeed, we believe 
it is not. Other branches of the cotton industry are 
probably in much stronger position, and even spinning 
itself is probably not face to face with such dire catas- 
trophe as some observers claim. The industry has 
many advantages in New England, some of them less 
obvious than certain of its handicaps. And in time the 
southward migration of cotton mills will itself set up 
certain counter-forces which will materially reduce 
some of the cost differentials now admitted to exist. 
Nevertheless nothing is gained by blinding ourselves 
to the facts as they are, or failing to show that the 
increasing spread between the two curves for cotton 
consumption on Chart 2 is due to fundamental forces 
long in operation, not to post-bellum developments 
alone. 


PURCHASES BY CHECK 


Further evidence that local business has recently 
been turning the corner is afforded by our data on 
debits to individual accounts in the eleven Clearing 
House Banks, made available to this Bureau each week ; 
by the Clearing House Association. These figures 
indicate that the total volume of check payments in 
transactions of all kinds has been running low ever since 


the spring, but with a somewhat stronger tendency ; 
recently. The most significant feature is that an 
increase of about one percent took place between July ; 
and August, in sharp contrast to the seasonal decline of __ j 
16 percent which normally prevails at that season. re 
Therefore, when corrected for seasonal variation the “ 
debits index will be found to have risen strongly in j 


August. This development is in line with the course of 
debits throughout the country. At the present writing 
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returns are available for only the first two weeks of 
September, but these suggest still further improvement 
in the volume of transactions. Judging by the serious 
consideration almost universally accorded to bank 
debits as an indicator of trade, these recent movements 
of Providence debits have much significance. 


EMPLOYMENT AND INCOMES 


Factory workers’ employment and incomes likewise 
turned upward in August, and judging by such advance 
data as are now available both continued to improve 
into September. These two variables have in our 
judgment, much greater significance than is commonly 
realized by business reviewers. The number on fac- 
tory payrolls gives a clue to the course of productive 
activity from month to month, and in many industries 
‘for-wnich no direct measures of production are available. 
Furthermore the amount of factory payrolls registers 
the flow of buying power into the hands of wage- 
earners, and therefore is of direct sales importance to 
retail merchants in any highly industrialized com- 
munity. 


Cuwaer da. 
EMPLOYMENT and INCOMES oF Facrorayr WoRKERS IN U.S. 
(Base 1919 922 av-/00%) 


1920 192! 1922 1923 (924 


oer r of the Bureau’s Staff. Both are based 
. most comprehensive data obtainable from 
official sources. The upturn at the end of the two 
ra ves Suggests that the swift fall in employment and 
comes w lich prevailed from March through July was 
finitely checked by August 15, and may be followed 


oxt ‘four months. In the case of employment, the 
Patol above mentioned came at the end of a gradual 


but gun ost continuous “‘backsliding’”’ which began faa 


farback 


3. These two periods of decline— 
seper during the follow- 


Peoradual (though perhaps interrupted) rise in the — 


ing four months—afford a striking parallel to the two 
periods of decline after the boom of early 1920—moder- 
ate from April through September, swift during the 
next four months, until January, 1921. 

The recent declines brought factory employment 
down to a point dangerously near that of the great 
depression of 1921. This does not mean that un- 
employment has been as serious this summer as during 
the summer of 1921, when the National Conference on 
Unemployment was convened by President Harding. 
Employment did not fall in 1924 to a point quite as low 
as in 1921, and it did not fall from a point in 1923 as © 
high as in the 1920 boom. Therefore a smaller net 
displacement of industrial workers has taken place, 
amounting probably to 1% million wage-earners as 
compared with about 234 millions in 1920-1921. More- 
over, the 1923-24 decline has been spread over a some- 
what longer period, enabling displaced workers to find 
employment more readily in other industries, and in 
1924 building and other industries have been so active 
as to take up much (though not all) of this slack in the 
labor supply released by factories. 

Nevertheless the declines in the employment and 
buying-power indexes signify the extent of curtailment 
in industrial operations, and the shrinkage of twenty 
percent or $160,000,000 a month between March and 
July, 1928, in the buying power of the nine million 
workers employed in industry. This is not so serious 
as the decline of $440,000,000 a month between June, 
1920 and June, 1921; yet it has helped materially to 
slow down the sales of consumers’ goods to a large 
class of potentia! buyers in industrial cities. 

Our local payroll data likewise show a recovery 
between July and August. These differ from the 
national figures and include in addition to factory 
workers all other wage-paid groups (store-clerks, etc.) 
whose employers write payroll requisitions on any 
Clearing House Bank in Providence. The figures are 
tabulated weekly for the Bureau by each Bank, and / 
have been combined in index number form. The 
index shows that after the high point in 1923 payrolls ( 


‘declined, reaching bottom at an index figure of 86 in 


July and recovering in August to 89. Preliminary data 
for a part of September show that slight further im- 
provement may appear in the index for that month, 
but this is not yet certain. 

It will be noted that our discussion in this Report 
has centered mainly about the industrial situation. 
In our next issue we expect to present some significant 
charts bearing directly upon the banking and trade 
‘situation, and not available in any other publication. 
But at the present juncture we consider the status of 
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industry the crux of the business problem facing 
Providence. This fall the same would be true in almost 
any city north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, 
because of the critical condition of industry everywhere. 
But it is especially true in this locality, where industry 
forms a peculiarly large quota of all economic activity. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIZATION 


In the following table we have shown the proportion 
of gainfully occupied persons devoted to the several 
lines of economic endeavor (a) in Providence, (b) in 
Rhode Island, and (c) in the United States. The three 
percentage columns show the relatively greater 
emphasis upon manufacturing, in the economic activi- 
ties of our population as compared with that of the 
country generally. It also shows very effectively the 
relative strength of trade, clerical service, professional 
service, agriculture, etc., in comparison with manu- 
facture within any one of the three areas. 


Economic Groups in the Local Population 


ECONOMIC CHARACTER OF ADULT 
POPULATION IN PROVIDENCE, 
IN RHODE ISLAND, AND IN 
THE UNITED STATES! 


CITY STATE 
OF PROVIDENCE OF RHODE ISLAND UNITED STATES 
No. Percent No. Percent oO. Percent 
Manufacturing and 

mechanical indus- 

ETIOS Sate occ. td 58,052 58.1 161,900 58.9 12,818,524 30.8 
Made) oor. fe IB AE Le A 26854" 97-4 242979) 2072 
Clerical service..... 11,685 10.7 22,868 8.1 3,126,541 7.5 
Domestie and per- 

sonalservice..... 10,058 9.2 19,207 7.0 3,404,892 8.2 
Transportation..... 7,765 7.1 15,904 5.8 3,068,582 7.4 
Professional service. 5,852 5.4 12,081 4.4 2,148,889 5.2 
Miscellaneous public 

service; ete. 1,960° 1-78 Sioa aera 770,460 1.9 
Agriculture, ete... . 397 4 8,354 3.0 10,953,158 26.3 
Al Otnanmgn: ah oni: 12 0 1307 08 11.090:223 2.6 

TOtali>htsniy ens. 109,305 100.1 275,000 100.1 41,614,428 100.1 


1Gainfully occupied population ten years of age and over, 
according to 1920 Census of Occupations. 

Another good criterion of industrialization is the 
proportion. between the number of factory wage- 
earners andthe total number of persons in the State, 
over 16 years of age. 
57 percent. 
ranks all the other States of the’ Union, even those 
other New England States (such as a 
in Eernich manufacture has so long been pceeochcda 
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The ratio for Rhode Island is 
According to this, Rhode Island out- 


but also “the imponderables” 
; eg now to point rather clearly to such a conclusion. - 
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Consider this matter somewhat further, in respect 
to our leading industries singly. According to the 
latest published Census of Manufactures, the cotton in- 
dustry employs 22.5 percent of the 140,000 industrial 
wage earners in Rhode Island, and woolen and worsted 
industries 17.5 percent dyeing and finishing textiles 
6.7 percent, and jewelry 7.6 percent. But only 4.7 
percent of the 9,000,000 industrial wage earners in 
the United States are employed in the cotton industry, 
only 1.8 percent. are employed in the woolen and 
worsted industries, only 0.6 of 1 percent in the dyeing 
and finishing of textiles, and 0.3 of 1 percent in jewelry. 
Foundries and machine shops employ 3.0 percent of 
Rhode Island wage earners as against 5.3 in the entire 
country; the machine tool industry here employs 5.1 
of the aggregate, but in the United States as a whole 
only 0.6 of 1 percent. ‘ag 

It is perfectly natural that any community ii in which 
industrial specialization has proceeded very far may 
experience industrial fluctuations which differ, markedly 
if not radically, from conditions in the country at large. 
We expect to show our readers, as soon as the evidence 
can be accumulated, that some of the industries most 
important here have fluctuated differently from other 
industries, some in advance of others, and some more 
violently than others. 


SUMMARY 


Past experience has shown that the upward course 
of these variables during the early stages of a recovery 
often encounters minor set-backs, and we do not expect 
in the next few months an uninterrupted upward sweep 
of industry and trade. Our reason for expecting 
interruptions is not that we are about to pass through 
a presidential election. On the other hand, we strongly 
question the argument sometimes advanced that an 
approaching election has generally retarded business 
in the past. The experience in 1904, 1908 and 1912, 
for example, clearly shows that as far as business and 


industry (not speculation) are concerned, the approach — 


of an election did not prevent marked improvement. 


Our analysis, not only of the above-mentioned vari- 


ables, but also other factors in the situation—factors 
which will be set forth in later bulletins of this Service— 
leads us to believe that business in Greater Providence 
has about completed the turning of the corner, and will 
soon strike a moderately upward course toward a 
busier. 1925. Not only the economic - fundamentals” 
of business sentiment — 
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PREDICTED LOCAL REVIVAL MATERIALIZES 


NARRAGANSETT POWER PRODUCTION 


Latest reports show for September a substantial 
revival of industrial activity in the Narragansett 
territory. For the first time in months, the index of 
power sold locally for industrial use rose abruptly from 
the relatively low level of June-August to a point nearly 
as high as during the marked activity of early 1923. 
This situation, which is shown in Chart 1, is quite in line 
with the suggestion made in our last Report, that local 
industries were “‘turning the corner” after the moder- 
ately severe industrial depression which has prevailed 
hereabouts since March, 1924. This emphatic revival 
may not be maintained continuously throughout the 
next three months, in fact a minor recession often 
follows a recovery of this sort. Nevertheless the most 
significant fact is that positive proof of the long-hoped- 
for recovery of Rhode Island industry is now at hand. 
The outcome of the elections on Tuesday removes, in 
large measure, the likelihood of any serious setback in 
local activity during the next four months. 

To show our readers that power sales of the Narragan- 
sett truly reflect the pulse of industry in Rhode Island, 
and are not confined to an area and a group of industries 
too restricted to be representative, we give below cer- 
tain data on the nature of this index, which covers an 
industrial consumption of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy every month. 


We have found that 56 percent of the industrial con- 


sumers incorporated in the index are located within the: 


City of Providence, but 44 percent are outside—13 
percent in East Providence and Cranston, 6 percent in 
North Providence, 13 percent in West Warwick, 5 
percent each in Warren and Bristol, and 6 percent 
elsewhere. 

More important than geographical distribution is the 
industrial complexion of the power consumption index, 
shown below. By comparing these figures with known 
facts as to the composition of Rhode Island industry, 
and with the statistics given in Report 1, page 4, the 
reader can see for himself that the index is fairly 
representative: 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITION OF 
NARRAGANSETT POWER SALES 
TO LARGE INDUSTRIAL 
CONSUMERS 
(Unit: one percent) 


Textiles 
Cottons casein: rca Sapo 18 
Woolen and worsted............ 15 
Silke Inceuna@prald:... 42. s5.. 2 6 
OU VCTEIE RY. acs ork ote «+ Ae 39 
ICN SD Ee ae eh Ps Menta aren ne ie al ee 23 
ER GhT g\OYS) ours as tet ghee eee A Me Saree a 11 
SERS STN Alp OREO eta 2537 a AAR 2 es i 4 
SJONSUTUCTION Se Ore ee ce ek oes 5 
ATT DER ersis wr ee ge es Rech Mey 18 
SEERA We 5A Mages, CLG) ea © RE A Aare 100 


COTTON SPINNING 


Cotton consumption in Rhode Island, shown on 
chart 2, rose during September to 14,000 bales for the 
first time since April. As recorded in this Service last 
month, consumption in August exceeded slightly (by 
500 bales) that in July. September shows an increase 
four times as decisive (2,000 bales). In other words, 
the total increase between July and August is 2,500 
bales, or 17 percent; this is very good news, although 
it should be noted that consumption in the entire 
country increased by 25 percent (from 346,200 to 
435,200) in the same two-month period. Itisclear that, 
despite the marked improvement during the past few 
months, Rhode Island is not yet getting quite its full 
share of the added business which nation-wide revival 
is bringing to the cotton-spinning industry. 


BUYING POWER OF CONSUMERS 


We present for the first time in Chart 3 an index 
constructed by this Bureau, representing the monthly 
course of wage-earners’ money incomes since 1919, in 
six leading factory industries of Rhode Island—cotton, 
dyeing and finishing textiles, woolen and worsted, silk, 
knit goods, metals and metal products. This new 
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index shows that in September the gross incomes of 
industrial wage-earners in this State were about 12 
percent larger than in July, when they scraped bottom. 
Two decisive upward movements of about equal 
magnitude occurred in August and September. As the 
chart shows, the buying power of this group is still low; 
in fact it has not yet risen above its position in May, 
and is a long way from the high value reached in May, 
1923, standing now at 98, compared with 129 at the 1923 
peak. Though the curve is still considerably below 
the normal line (100), these strong and repeated 
advances since midsummer show that the rising 
industrial activity represented in earlier charts has 
already had a substantial effect upon buying power of 
this important group of consumers. Our data on pay- 
roll withdrawals from Providence Clearing House 
Banks suggest that in October this important upswing 
continued further. 


Another important conclusion may be drawn from 
Chart 3, by comparing the Rhode Island index (full 
line) with an index derived similarly for the Bureau, 
but pertaining to all factory industries in the United 
States. In every one of the six years shown, very strik- 
ing differences appear between these two curves. This 
fact alone goes to show the futility of a business man’s 
using general barometers of nation-wide conditions 
alone, in formulating business policies for an individual 
concern. The wide discrepancies between these two 
incomes indexes proves the need of some connecting 
link for interpreting general barometers in the light of 
conditions in a particular locality, as this Bureau is 
seeking to do in constructing its Providence and Rhode 
Island barometers. 


The payroll withdrawals, data, which include pay- 
ments not only to factory workers but many other 
groups as well, have now been running above $2,400,000 
per week for six consecutive weeks, as may be seen in the 
following summary. ‘The monthly index of withdrawals 
now stands at a point higher than at any time since last 
April. 


TABLE 2.—WEEKLY PAYROLL WITHDRAWALS 
FROM CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
IN PROVIDENCE 
(Unit: $1,000) 


Week 

ending— 

TONG. “Cake sss, 2 ee er re eo 2445 
pene Fr Sipe Annis enim Pee PS 2 aioe Br 2494 
NOON Debi ss aoa, toe RR ea ae era 2406 
BESS DBS. s Cee, aliaeer vie Se a A re 2598 

Dalya «oo oat ui er, eo eA eee 2525 


Week 

ending— 

July +12 | bk Ure eae ere 2105 
ied © BRP MRL. Chay OTC MINE evan Sno 2265 
Pe OG ee cu vale on tetaaetatetice. eae ate ane 2251 

AUB Sie. oe ete be 2417 
$8 a opie he pean ge VE CR 2275 
S16 a ha Sa ee ee 2432 
6 Ee BB yeaa ee ee 2368 
Me BO Sha hes aed eee ee 2428 

Septil 6 favs caer «ee eee ea area 2290 
ne RL Ck Se cco. Se are AN 2269 
OF 20 O22 ee eae, 2434 
SS) DE a oe i eee 2426 

Oct, RA gy oy le Weasel are ee 2583 
arene WW Ge Mrwsrrn eee TRAE SLY eS 2540 
ee Bo eee cre ees ee Cee 2580 
6 NOB os Su ete a iene ene 2470 


SAVINGS IN RHODE ISLAND 


We are able to offer our clients another index of the 
buying power of wage-earners—the rate at which they 
deposit savings in the bank. For this particular pur- 
pose we have found it necessary to exclude accounts in 
the ‘‘participation departments” of trust companies. 
These accounts are not subject to any legal limitation 
of amount, and accordingly are much used by persons 
of considerable incomes; these customers deposit and 
withdraw considerable sums which introduce fluctua- 
tions not truly signifying changes in buying power. 
The patrons of mutual savings banks, on the other 
hand, are practically all persons of smaller incomes— 
factory workers, store clerks, etc., etc. Of the 14 
banks of this type in Rhode Island, five have been 
selected which report to the Federal Reserve Bank every 
month, on their condition and operations. These 
five banks have deposits of approximately $100,000,000, 
constituting over 70 percent of the deposits of all 14 
banks ($140,000,000), and are therefore considered 
representative. 

Chart 4 pictures the course of deposits in these five 
banks since January, 1920, when the data were first 
collected. The growth element (approximately 414 
percent per year) has been eliminated to give a clearer 
view of the ups and downs of savings. The curve 
shows a clear downward tendency in savings deposits 
during July, August and September, after the six high 
months, January-June. At first sight this is apparently 
inconsistent with other indexes of buying power, such’ 
as payroll withdrawals, which during the last three 
months have been shown to be strongly on the upswing 
after six months of recession. But in reality it is not 
inconsistent, because savings in this vicinity have been 
found to lag by six months or more after factory 
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DISPLAY CHARTS OF RHODE ISLAND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


CHART 1 

ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION BY LARGE INDUSTRIAL 
CONSUMERS 

IN NARRAGANSETT TERRITORY 
(Arbitrary units) 


CHART 3 
INCOMES OF FACTORY WORKERS 
IN RHODE ISLAND AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Base: 1919-1922 average =100%) 


Date not 
available. 


CHART 5 
CHECK PAYMENTS IN PROVIDENCE 
(Base: 1919-1923 average =100%) 


CHART 2 
COTTON CONSUMPTION 
IN RHODE ISLAND (SCALE (A) ), AND THE UNITED STATES (SCALB (B) ) 


(Unit: 1000 bales) 


1919 4920 ° 4921 1922 1923 4924 


CHART 4 
AMOUNTS ON DEPOSIT IN SAVINGS BANKS 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
(Growth element eliminated; Unit: 1%) 


gs 
a eee 


4919 1920 4924 1922 4923 1924 ~ 


CHART 6 
NET DEMAND DEPOSITS AT 'TEN COMMERCIAL BANKS 
IN PROVIDENCE 
(Unit: $1,000,000) 


—— 
7919 <“— 7920 Ton 


1922 4923 1924 


(Note to Subscribers: These Charts have been collected for convenient display on wall or under desk-glass.) 
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workers’ incomes in the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. 

Thus, for instance, the flush times enjoyed by Rhode 
Island factory workers in the first half of 1920 were 
not reflected in savings deposits until the second half 
of 1920; the upswing and subsequent set-back in earn- 
ings during 1921-1922 led to corresponding fluctuations 
of savings in the first and second halves of 1922. Simi- 
larly, the relatively high levels of wage-earners’ incomes 
during 1923 led to an increased volume of savings in the 
first half of 1924; the recent let-down in savings is due 
to the lagging influence of depleted incomes during the 
first six months of this year. In every depression, 
seasonal or cyclical, wage-earners are forced to curtail 
expenditures and incur debts in such a way that in- 
creased incomes do not for some time have full play in 
increased saving power—or, probably, in buying power 
for luxuries or even semi-luxury goods. However, there 
is already some slight hint of improvement in that the 
number of new accounts opened in September at these 
five banks (1525) exceeded the number of accounts 
closed (1480) by a wider margin than for several months 
past, as may be seen below: 


TABLE 3.—OPERATIONS OF FIVE MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANKS IN RHODE ISLAND, 1924 


Deposit Number of Number of 
(end of month, Accounts Accounts 
in thousands) Opened Closed 

SP LEVUL TE ae eee tts <n 99,183 2682 1801 
MSWLUATY sae ne ses. 99,728 1812 1238 
Niarehi \. Sree as een 100,114 WE 1373 
RTI ete. "Siobe ae: 100,603 1790 1503 
AVS Act do hate ta corse = 100,901 1608 1586 
After sh eae eee) eee ae 101,563 1455 1446 
ARG Har Le SG LN 3 Ake ae 101,425 1682 2109 
CUP USGR Oe trier ats | 57s 101,262 1470 1477 
September}... ....: 101,227 1525 1480 


CHECK PAYMENTS IN PROVIDENCE 


The volume of trading in Providence and vicinity 


could best be represented by data on actual sales, whole- 


sale and retail, collected from firms in the various lines 
of trade. But as we do not yet consider that the sales 
figures thus far made available to the Bureau are 
sufficiently comprehensive to afford an adequate sample 
of local trade, we must be content for the time being 
with other evidence. In our judgment, a very satis- 


factory first approximation to the course of trading 
transactions in Providence is afforded by debits to 
individual accounts at the eleven Clearing House 
Banks. 


Mr. C. P. Brown, Secretary of the Clearing 


House Association, makes available to the Bureau each 
week the aggregate amount of debits reported, including 
not only clearings of checks through the Clearing House 
or the Federal Reserve System, but likewise all checks 
deposited at the bank on which drawn. Thus we havea 
fairly comprehensive picture of settlements for obliga- 
tions incurred, amounting each week to between 25 
and 45 millions of dollars. 

The latest figure available—for the week ending 


- October 29—is $45,000,000, and each of the three 


preceding figures exceeded the one before it, as may be 
seen below. The figure for last week’s debits is the 
largest since October, 1920. 


TABLE 4.—WEEKLY CHECK PAYMENTS 
IN PROVIDENCE 


(Unit: $1,000,000) 


Week 

ending— 
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In the four weeks, October 2-29. Providence debits 
amounted to $156,100,000. This is the largest figure 
reported since that of October, 1923 ($154,700,000), 
the only period which exceeded the current month 
since the great boom of 1919-1920—as may be seen from 
the dotted line in Chart 5. The current figure exceeds 
by nearly $28,000,000 that for September, which in turn 
was $9,000,000 greater than that for August. 

Seasonal forces have to be discounted in interpreting 
these fluctuations, for October is normally the banner 
month of the year in the volume of checks cashed, 
yielding about 19 percent more than the average for all 
twelve months of the calendar year. The November, 
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December and January figures are likewise normally 
above the other months, March and the summer 
months normally below, as may be seen in the following 
seasonal index. This index, and also the curves in 
Chart 5, have been corrected for the seasonal income- 
tax payments by checks in local banks, with the aid 
of data supplied by Mr. Frank A. Page, Collector of 
Internal Revenue at Providence. 


TABLE 5.—NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION 
OF PROVIDENCE CHECK PAYMENTS 


(Monthly average for normal calendar year = 100%) 
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Obviously the seasonal movements are so violent 
as to require elimination before we can clearly picture 
the local business cycle of check payments. 

Chart 5 shows two curves for Providence debits, the 
full line representing the index corrected for seasonal 
variation, the dotted line being uncorrected. By 
following the full line during the present year, the reader 
will observe that debits corrected for season reached 
their low point in July, rose in August by 4% percent, 
rose in September by 2 percent more, and fell in October 
by 2 percent, leaving the index at about the level reached 
last June, or in other words about 10 percent below the 
figure for March or May, 1924. It is worth noting 
that, so far as check payments are concerned, the 
business cycle has in only one month of 1923 and one 
month of 1924 fallen to a point anywhere near the low 
level which was maintained throughout 1921 and 1922. 
(Compare chart.) This is extremely significant, for 
it means that with the general price level advancing 
only very mildly during the past three years, a very 
large physical volume of trading must have been going 
on in Providence to have sustained the money volume 
of payments at such high levels in the last twenty 
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months, against the downpull of industrial depression 
shown in other indexes of this Service. 


COMMERCIAL BANK DEPOSITS 
IN PROVIDENCE 


The commercial banking situation in Providence re- 
mains strong, as it has been for over two years. The 
net demand deposits of ten reporting Federal Reserve 
member banks loéated in Providence have been tabu- 
lated over a period, by Mr. Henry R. Bowser of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Boston. This index of bank- 
ing activity would be more useful if it could be compared 
with such other bank indexes for Providence as Loans 
and Discounts, Borrowings from Federal Reserve 
Bank, etc., but at present it is the only index available 
at monthly intervals over an extended period. 

Net demand deposits in these ten local banks exceeded 
$112,000,000 in July, August, September and October, 
for the first time since the boom of 1920; in fact during 
October they rose to the unprecedented figure of 
$120,000,000. This does not by any means signify 
that another great boom is in progress, or in prospect 
either; the long-run growth element accounts for much 
of the increase in deposits in recent years, as may be 
seen in Chart 6. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of this chart is 
the relatively slight influence of the business recessions 
in 1923 and again in 1924. ‘True, their influence is to 
be seen in the hesitant tendency of the deposits index 
during several months of those years, but the surprising 
fact is that nothing more serious than hesitation took 
place in respect to deposits. Clearly, no decisive down- 
swing occurred, on a scale at all comparable to that 
shown on the chart between October, 1920 and Decem- 
ber, 1921. On the other hand the recovery in the last 
three quarters of 1922 was not so buoyant as that of 
1919—a fact which probably explains in part the 
ability of the banks to cope with the unfavorable 
situation in the subsequent set-backs of 1923 and 1924 
without greater sign of strain. The net resultant of 
these stimulating and retarding forces is that, for nearly 
thirty months now, the demand deposits of these 
Providence banks have grown fairly consistently at a 
rate approximately equal to the normal rate of long- 
time growth, with little tendency to expand unduly on 
the rise, and with less tendency to curtail severely on € 
the fall of market conditions than has been exhibited 
by commercial banks in New England as a whole. 
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DIVERGENT TENDENCIES DISCLOSED 


q@American factories slow down—Iron—Cotton—Silk an exception. 


@Local labor market easier—Labor turnover—Employment office operations. 


@Life insurance sales booming. 


@Building construction—Real estate transactions—Current tendencies and the 


prospect of local stabilization. 


THE NATION’S INDUSTRIES 

Without question, American industry taken as a whole 
is less active than it was ten weeks ago, when it began 
to “slip” after the marked advances of the preceding 
eight months. Pigiron production, the best single baro- 
meter of general industrial activity, fell off during April 
and again during May, finally dropping below the 3,000,- 
000-ton mark, after having reached its crest of more than 
3,500,000 tons in March. This fall continued until June, 
but has recently been checked by a strengthening of tone 
in several of the iron-consuming industries. Both iron 
and steel production are now running at 68 to 70 percent 
of capacity, possibly better; and the June figure for 
production will probably not differ greatly from that of 
May. In our judgment the country’s basic industries, 
considered as a whole, are not likely to suffer much if 
any further curtailment than that through which they 
have already passed. We disagree with the sentiment 


CuHaRT 1 
PIGIRON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Unit: 1,000,000 gross tons) 
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Commercial bank deposits and debits. 


expressed in some quarters that 1925 will prove to be a 
second 1924, similar though some of the developments in 
the two years have thus far been. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


In Rhode Island the cotton industry, after rallying in 
April, curtailed output during May. Consumption de- 
clined from 24,120 to 19,780 bales, or about 18 percent, 
and spindle-hours by approximately the same amount. At 
present the rate of operations—pictured in Chart 2—is 
just under the estimated normal of 20,000 bales. The 
latest decline of consumption is about four times the 
normal seasonal decline between April and May, of 4.3 
percent. 


CHART 2 
COTTON CONSUMPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS AND IN 
RHODE ISLAND 
(Unit: 1,000 bales) 
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Curtailment was effected partly by short-time operation 
and in not a few cases by complete shut-down. The dif- 
ficulty of securing orders at prices satisfactory to the 
mill owners had already begun to make itself felt in 
statistics of current operations even though the April 
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total for the State had advanced. The unwillingness to 
produce without a wider margin finally spread until it 
came to a head in the middle of May, when the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton Manufacturers re- 
solved that “the only prompt and efficient remedy for 
the present condition of the cotton industry is in the 
curtailment of production.” That dictum has been 
translated into action to a large extent throughout the 
country; the total consumption declined from about 600,- 
000 bales to 531,500 or over 11 per cent. And despite some 
counter-tendencies the industry in Rhode Island and New 
England is clearly falling into line. But for this fact, 
the local decline during May would have been much less 
drastic than it actually proved to be. 

Such curtailment is going on in the South as well as 
the North. An energetic movement is under way to get 
the owners of at least 10,000,000 southern spindles to 
pledge curtailment in the amount of one week’s 
output before August 15. 
ments are effectively made in so rigid a form, the fact re- 
mains that a more united front is being offered by the 
industry throughout the country than has been shown for 
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a long time. 


CHART 3 
SILK DELIVERIES TO AMERICAN MILLS 
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THE Sieh INDUS ERY 


Silk goods are still in such heavy demand throughout 
large parts of the country that consumption of the fibre 
continues large, despite the recessions in April and May 
from the unprecedented figure of 45,000 bales for March. 
The figures were for April 40,000 and for May 38,000 


bales. (Chart 3.)  Silk-cotton combinations and “spun 
silk” share in the strong demand for silks which has thus 
far characterized the entire post-war period. Large 
groups of the country’s population formerly accustomed 
to cotton goods and other ordinarily cheaper grades of 
cloth have gradually become accustomed to better fabrics, 
and there is evidence that they resist giving them up even 
under pressure of somewhat curtailed incomes. 


LABOR MOBILITY 


The rate of industrial mobility slowed down in May- 
for the first time in five months, as shown in Chart 4. 
In a considerable number of Rhode Island plants the 
average ratio of voluntary quits to total number on pay- 
roll stood in May at 2.8 percent, or on a yearly basis 
34 percent. As shown in our earlier Reports, this ratio 
was rising rather strongly during March and April, 
when it registered 2.2 and 3.2 percent, as compared with 
1.4 in February, January and November, and with 1.1 
percent (the lowest value) in December. _ 


CHART 4 
TWO INDEXES OF LABOR MOBILITY 
Ratio of Voluntary Quits to Number on Payroll in Representative 
Rhode Island Factories (Scale (b); unit, one per cent) 
..+.....Ratio of Jobs Offered to Jobs Applied for at Providence Public Em- 
ployment Office (Scale (a); unit, 1 per cent) 
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These recent changes are in part due to seasonal in- 
fluences, which play a more important role in labor turn- 
over than is commonly realized. Our evidence shows, 
by taking the ratio of the voluntary-departure rates in 
each two successive months, that such departures nor- 
mally decline about 7 percent from April to May; they 
actually declined by 13 percent between April and May 
of this year. In other words this barometer of labor 
mobility has just declined about twice as much as can be 
accounted for by normal seasonal influences. Contrast 
this with the fact that both between February and March, 
and between. March and April, turnover increased by 
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more than the usual seasonal amounts, as may be clearly 
seen in the accompanying table. © 


MONTH-TO-MONTH CHANGES IN MOBILITY 
OF INDUSTRIAL LABOR IN RHODE ISLAND 
(Unit: 1%) 


Changes 

This Normal 

Year Changes 
December to January +27 +15 
January to February 0 + 9 
February to March +57 +40 
March to April +45 +34 
April to May —13 — od 


What do these facts mean? Simply that the fun- 
damentals of the industrial cycle were so much stronger 
during March and April than during May that workers 
were at first more inclined to quit their jobs in order to 
take others; but in May, other jobs were less easy to 
find than they commonly are at this season. 

Supporting evidence of these tendencies is the fact 
that applications for workers at the public employment 
office in Providence sharply declined. In May the jobs 
offered exactly equalled in number the workers apply- 
ing for jobs, whereas in April they had been nearly 40 
percent more numerous. In other words, the ratio of 
jobs offered to jobs applied for—represented in Chart 4 
by the dotted line—dropped substantially in May after 
having risen without interruption from January through 
April. 

CHART 5 
SALES OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


Rhode Island. Unit: $1,000,000 
...,....United States. Unit: $100,000,000 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance sales are booming in Rhode Island. In 
April the face value of new ordinary life policies sold 
aggregated $4,740,000, a figure which has been exceeded 
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only once before; in May, 1924, sales totalled $5,360,000. 
Although business depression in 1924 had caused sales 
to shrink severely—to about one-half, in the short span 
of four months between May and September—the 
autumn, winter and spring have witnessed strong and 
almost uninterrupted revival. Essentially the same is 
probably true of industrial and group insurance sales; 
while lapsations and policy loans have both, undoubtedly, 
been declining with business recovery. 

The Rhode Island curve in Chart 5 is seen to be hold- 
ing its own with the national curve for ordinary sales in 
respect to rate of growth; and both may well be watched, 
as they are likely to set new records before the close of 
1925. 


THE BUILDING AND REAL ES AGL 
SITUATION 


Chart 6 shows that building contracts were awarded 
in Rhode Island during May for about 200,000 square 
feet more floor space than in April, bringing the May 
total up to about 550,000 square feet for all types of 
construction. This figure approximately equals that of 
last December, and exceeds that of any other month 
since June 1923; it is more than 2% times as great as 
that of January or February. 

CHART 6 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN RHODE ISLAND 
(Unit: 1,000 square feet of floor space) 
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Though this advance is to a large extent seasonal in 
character, it is also affected in part by improvement of 
a more fundamental nature. However, we doubt that 
demand will justify any such great and sustained in- 
crease in contract awards as took place for instance dur- 
ing the summer of 1922 or the spring of 1924. 


> 
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The turnover of real estate, which speeded up between 
March and April slowed down slightly in May, when 
2,093 conveyances were recorded at the City Hall. 
Chart 7, where the figures are plotted for more than five 
years, shows that despite the upward thrust since Febru- 
ary the tendency during neither 1924 nor 1925 has main- 
tained the rate of growth established during the preced- 
ing four years. Essentially the same judgment holds for 
new building as measured by the contract awards plotted 
in Chart 6. It is our belief that, whatever may be hap- 
pening in certain other sections of the country, the trends 
in building and real estate are becoming “stabilized,” in 
a sense, for Rhode Island. The pronounced growth 
which has characterized both contract awards and real- 
estate transfers, taking the post-war period as a whole, 
are not likely to continue so steep an ascent longer. In 
fact, there are indications that 500,000 square feet for 


CHART 7 
REAL ESTATE TURNOVER IN PROVIDENCE AND IN 41 CITIES 
CONVEYANCES ENTERED BY RECORDERS OF DEEDS 
Providence. Scale (a). Unit: 100 conveyances 
Base: 1916-1923 average= 100% 
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new contracts and 2,000 transfers of real estate may be 
taken as the approximately “normal” monthly figure 
from which to measure the departures due to seasonal 
or cyclical fluctuations. Ups and downs from the nor- 
mal figure are of course bound to occur, but the long- 
run tendency is likely for a year or two to be nearer the 
horizontal than to the rapidly rising slope which existed 
during early post-war years. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


Net demand deposits in the Providence Clearing House 


- Banks rose in May after moderate declines dating as far 


back as February. The average volume on deposit stood 
during May at $118,000,000, as compared with $116,000,- 
000 in April and $122,000,000 in January. Owing to 
the momentum of growth, all of these recent figures are 
higher than those for the earlier part of the period shown 
in Chart 8. Compare them, for example, with $90,000,- 
000 for late 1921, $105,000,000 to $110,000,000 for 1923, 
or $111,000,000 in the second quarter of 1924. But in 
comparison with the autumn and winter of 1924, when 
deposits were swelling on account of the local revival 
of industry, the recent figures show a considerable 
shrinkage, which though largely seasonal has been ac- 
companied by lightened demand and easier money-rates. 


CHART 8 
NET DEMAND DEPOSITS AT TEN COMMERCIAL BANKS 
IN PROVIDENCE 
(Unit: $1,000,000) 


BANK DEBITS 


Our index of the cycle of local bank debits, or 
check-payments, now stands about 14 percent above the 
normal line. This means that the money equivalent of 
all industrial, commercial and consumer transactions by 
check do, when lumped together, come to at a much 
higher point in the cycle than some local observers be- 
lieve. Though the corrected figures during the second 
quarter run about zo points below those of the first, they 
are about 20 points above their position in July, 1924. 
The May figure corrected for season is about 2 percent 
higher than that for April. 
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MIDSUMMER BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


General business in Providence—Building—Power—Cotton. 
Labor Market—Savings—Insurance—Commercial banking. 


CHECK PAYMENTS 


A good deal of irregularity has characterized the ups 
and downs in the volume of check payments (debits to 
depositors’ accounts) at Providence Clearing House 
Banks during the past few weeks, as may be seen in the 
accompanying table. During the last week for which 
data are now available, that ending July 15, they 
amounted to $37,782,000; but they have recently fallen 
as low as $32,967,000 (week ending June 10) and have 
risen as high as $44,583,000 (week ending June 17). 


DEBITS TO DEPOSITORS’ ACCOUNTS AT PROVIDENCE 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


(Unit: $1,000) 
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Despite this irregularity certain general tendencies 
are fairly clear. On calculating the monthly average 
of the weekly data, we find that they have run as follows, 
since New Year’s: January, $41,543,000; February, 
$38,167,000; March, $37,574,000; April, $37,600,000; 
May, $38,636,000; and June, $37,060,000. 

The reader will observe that of these figures the largest 
is that for January and the smallest that for June, 


which is slightly exceeded by that for March. The same- 


situation is evident from the dotted line in Chart 1, in 
which the crude data are shown uncorrected for the 
normal monthly effects of seasonal variation. These 
variations are, however, eliminated in the full line shown 
on the same chart; it therefore pictures the net effect 
of the business cycle as such. 

The cycle of bank debits stood during June at the 
lowest point since November, and throughout the second 
quarter was running at about 10 percent below the level 
which it maintained during the first quarter. It is 


CHART 1 
CHECK PAYMENTS AT PROVIDENCE CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


..,.....Uneorrected for Season 
Corrected for Season 


(Base: 1919-1928 average—100 percent) 


still, however, about 10 percent above the estimated 
normal (1919-1923 average), represented on Chart 1 
as 100. 

Considering the large volume and varied character of 
the transactions settled by local checks, the conclusion 
seems reasonably clear that (1) the general business 
situation in this section is still above normal by a snug 
margin, despite the declines witnessed in the debits 
cycle during the past four months; (2) business activity 
is a trifle better than midway between the low of July, 
1924, and the high of February-March, 1925. 


BUILDING 


The volume of current and prospective building 
construction in Rhode Island was 150,000 square feet, 
or 27 percent, less in June than in May, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Company’s data on contracts awarded. 
The latest figures are: for floor space 400,900 square feet, 
number of contracts 125, and estimated value (a figure 
open to question on several counts) $4,364,000. This 
decline again brings the curve in Chart 2 below the 1919- 
1923 growth line, where it has been during all but two 
of the last twelve months—December and May. 
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CHART 2 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED IN RHODE ISLAND 


(Unit: 1,000 square feet of floor space) 
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The number of deeds recorded at the City Hall 
amounted in June to 2,102, practically the same as in 
May. For almost three months now, real estate has been 
turning over at a rate almost unprecedented here, and 
with no sign, as yet, of much abatement. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 


Power consumption of the Narragansett Company’s 
Class G customers (those having rated normal capacity 
exceeding 200 kilowatts) has averaged about 5 percent 
above normal since February. This is found to be the 
case after correcting the curve shown in Chart 3 for 


CHART 3 


ACTUAL POWER CONSUMPTION OF NARRAGANSETT INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS 


(Arbitrary units and scale) 
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seasonal variation and for long-time trend, yielding the 
cycle curve shown in Chart 4. Although consumption 
among the smaller industrial consumers and among 
domestic consumers has at times during the recent past 
fared worse, there is unquestionably more sustained 
activity among the really leading industries than is 
sometimes supposed. The fact that the curve in Chart 4 
remains as high as it is despite the real curtailment rep- 
resented by the fall from February until April is in itself 
reason for encouragement. We do, however, expect 
both of these curves to decline further before long and to 
rise again in response to more favorable outlook in 
industry early in the fall or possibly late in the summer. 


CHarT 4 
CYCLES OF POWER CONSUMPTION OF NARRAGANSETT INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS 
CORRECTED FOR LONG-TIME TREND AND SEASONAL VARIATION 
(Arbitrary units and Scale) 


COTTON MANUFACTURE 


Mill consumption of cotton fibre fell off in Rhode Island 
by nearly 1,000 bales, or 414 per cent, and in the United 
States by about 40,000 bales or 7 percent, between May 
and June. The corresponding percentages of decline 
from April (the busiest month since early 1923) to May 
had been 10% and 11 percent, respectively. Actual 
consumption during June was 18,900 for the State and 
493,800 in the country as a whole. The situation in 
July is worse rather than better, but it is likely that an 
upturn will occur in August and continue into September 
—owing not only to seasonal conditions but also to 
prospective recovery in the business cycle itself, sup- 
plemented by the campaign about to be inaugurated by 
the ‘‘Loyalty League’’ for boosting Rhode Island textile 
products. 

There is no gainsaying the serious nature of the down- 
turn which has taken place in the local cotton cycle 
since April 15. The course of that cycle is clearly set 
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CHART 5 
COTTON CONSUMPTION IN RHODE ISLAND AND IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Rhode Island (Scale (a) ) 
+.......North Carolina (Scale (b) ) 


(Unit: 1,000 bales) 
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forth in Chart 6, from which the rather strong influence 
of purely seasonal variation has been eliminated. For 
two months the cycle has been at a point below 20,000 
bales per month—the rate which investigation has shown 
to represent a good average of year-in-year-out 
operations. 

But in these times of pessimism it is important to note 
that the condition of activity in this industry is not 
as bad as it is reported to be, nor nearly as bad as 
it was a year ago, when the cotton manufacturing 
cycle stood for four months 35 to 40 percent below the 
20,000-bale normal. Contrast that with the point where 
the cycle now stands—3 to 7 percent below normal. 
The late recession is clearly seen, in the light of the 
composite curve on Chart 6, to be not nearly so severe as 
that accompanying the depressions of 1924 and 1920- 
21, or the strike of 1922. 


CHART 6 
CYCLES OF COTTON CONSUMPTION IN RHODE ISLAND 
CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
(Unit: 1%; Base: monthly average of 20,000 bales=100%) 


THE LABOR MARKET 


Not only employment office data but also the labor 
turnover statistics reported to this Bureau by about 15 
representative plants indicate further easement in the 
local labor market during June, following that already 
recorded in May. April was the high month, although 


even then the pressure upon local labor resources was 
mild indeed in comparison with that which had ac- 
companied the pronounced activity of Rhode Island 
industries during the second quarter of 1923, when the 
“quit-rate’”” of labor (average ratio of voluntary de- 
partures to number on payroll) rose to 9 percent per 
month, or 3 times the figure for April, and 4 times that 
for June, 1925. 


CHART 7 
TWO INDEXES OF LABOR MOBILITY 
Ratio of Voluntary Quits to Number on Payroll in Representative Rhode 
Island Factories (Scale (b); 1 percent) 
-»+.++.,Ratio of Jobs Offered to Jobs Applied for at Providence Public Employ- 
ment Office (Scale (a): unit, 1 percent) 
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Conclusions from the labor turnover curve are borne 
out by the employment office curve, likewise shown in 
Chart 7. This agreement is in line with the findings 
at earlier points in the present cycle, already discussed 
in earlier Reports (no. 11, pp. 2-3; no. 10, p. 4). 

It is remarkable that the industrial activity which 
unmistakably prevailed here during the winter and spring 
could have gone on without greater disturbance in the 
labor market. 

Undoubtedly a leading factor in bringing about low 
turnover is the fact that employment and wage-earners’ 
incomes have, according to our index numbers, locally 
not exceeded 98 percent of their estimated normal level 
for four months. Though wage disbursements in the 
trades and industries have been on the increase, factory 
employment has been declining since fairly early in the 
year, and now stands at 96, according to returns from a 
small number of representative plants. 

Increased efficiency in industry, coupled with more 
careful selection of employees and other improved 
practices in personnel management are probably leading 
to greater stabilization of work forces, and thereby to a 
larger reserve of labor thaniscommon. The co-existence 
of such a reserve even with a moderately active state 
of industry almost inevitably reduced labor turnover 
and other barometer of pressure on the labor market. 
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SAVINGS AND INSURANCE 


Increase in the aggregate volume of payroll disburse- 
ments forms the chief cause of the fairly high rate of 
savings deposits shown in Chart 8, from which the 
effect of long-time growth has been eliminated. Through- 
out the first half of 1925 savings on deposit averaged 1 
percent above the growth line as compared with ap- 
proximately 1.7 percent during the first half of 1924, or 
between 2 and 2.5 percent during late 1920. 


CHART 8 


AMOUNTS ON DEPOSIT IN FIVE MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 
of RHODE ISLAND 
(Growth element eliminated; unit: 1%) 
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These deviations may seem so small as to signify 
little or nothing in regard to prosperity and buying 
power; but when one considers the narrow range within 
which this barometer habitually fluctuates, it must be 
accepted as marking a better-than-normal state of 
affairs among the saving population of Rhode Island. 
The curve stands at a level midway between that of 
early 1924 and that of late 1923 or late 1924, and three 
times as near to the level of late 1920 as to the level of 
1922 when unemployment and labor disputes had made 
their effect upon the volume of saving felt completely, 
and caused the index to sink to 3 percent below the 
growth line. 

The sale of ordinary life insurance in Rhode Island 
was likewise flourishing during the first half-year; it 
fell in June from the extraordinarily high figure of 
$5,400,0C0 to $4,600,000 (face value), a figure exceeded 
only four times previously. . Since last September this 
barometer has been on the up-swing almost constantly, 
not only in Rhede Island but also in the country as a 
whole. And during the first half of 1925, according to 
reports of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
(covering 45 companies which write 81 percent of the 


business) the gigantic total of $4,524,000,000 of new 
insurance was written. Of this, Ordinary formed 
$3,791,000,000, Industrial $1,131,000,000 and Group 
$299,700,000. The monthly sales which make up these 
totals are shown below, with the percentage of change 
from the corresponding months of 1924. 


INSURANCE SALES IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHANGES (PERCENT) 
FROM CORRESPONDING 


AMOUNTS (MILLIONS) MONTHS IN 1924 


Ordinary Industrial Group Ordinary Industrial Group 
Janie 538 147 69 +9.1 —17.9 +260.6 - 
Feb.. 559 178 ay +10.7 +23.6 +138.2 
Mareh annus 668 194 Al +550 ++-23.5 haba 
April 652 197 66 +12.2 +4+24.2 +50.1 
May TAs: 218 39 _-+20.4 425.4 +11.7 
June 652 198 48 +13.6 +28.2 +121.2 
Total's ae. See S191 eS Tae +11.9 +17.0 +75.9 


DEMAND DEPOSITS 


The commercial banking situation remains satisfactory. 
An increase in net demand deposits took place during 
both May and June. They averaged on the four 
Wednesdays in June $118,442,000, as compared with 
$117,894,000 in May, and $116,156,000 in April. In 
other words, the volume of local ‘‘deposit currency,” 
whose course since 1919 is pictured in Chart 9, has begun 


CHART 9 
NET DEMAND DEPOSITS AT TEN COMMERCIAL BANKS 
IN PROVIDENCE 
(Unit: $1,000,000) 


to climb back toward the unprecedented peak of Novem- 
ber, although we do not expect it to attain so high an 
average as then ($123,853,000) for some time to come. 
Money rates are still soft, and will probably remain so 
throughout the next three months. 
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